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HENRY  POWER,  M.B.  Lond., 
F.R.C.S.  Eng. 


LATE  VICE-PRESIDENT  OP  THE  ROYAL  COLLEGE  OP  SURGEONS  OF  ENGLAND  ; 
AND  CONSULTING  OPHTHALMIC  SURGEON  TO  ST.  BARTHOLOMEW’S 
HOSPITAL  AND  THE  WESTMINSTER  OPHTHALMIC  HOSPITAL. 


We  deeply  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  Mr.  Henry 
Power,  consulting  ophthalmic  surgeon  to  St.  Bartholomew’s 
Hospital,  and  for  more  than  40  years  a regular  member  of  the 
staff  of  The  Lancet,  the  sad  event  having  occurred  at  his 
residence,  Bagdale  Hall,  Whitby,  on  Wednesday,  Jan.  18th. 

Henry  Power  was  born  at  Nantes  in  France  on  Sept.  3rd, 
1829,  the  only  child  of  Captain  John  Francis  Power  by  his 
second  wife  Hannah,  daughter  of  Mr.  Henry  Simpson,  of 
Meadowfleld,  Whitby,  Yorkshire.  His  father  came  of  a long 
line  of  soldiers,  and  received  his  first  commission  at  the  early 
age  of  14  years.  He  served  through  the  Peninsular,  Baltic,  and 
Waterloo  campaigns,  and  received  the  Peninsular  medal  (1793- 
1814),  with  a clasp  for  Sahagun  and  Benevente,  as  a cornet  in 
the  3rd  Dragoons  King’s  German  Legion,  and  the  Waterloo 
medal  as  a lieutenant  in  the  3rd  Regiment  of  Hussars  K.G.L. 
He  was  afterwards  captain  and  major  in  the  35th  (Royal) 
Sussex  Regiment,  “ the  Old  Orange  Lilies,”  and  at  the  time  of 
his  death  in  1856  he  was  lieutenant-colonel  in  command  of 
the  British  Foreign  Legion  at  Shorncliffe.  Immediately 
after  his  birth  Henry  Power  was  taken  to  Barbados,  where 
his  father  was  quartered,  and  narrowly  escaped  death  in  the 
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hurricane  which  devastated  the  island  on  the  morning  of 
August  11th,  1831,  when  the  barracks  were  blown  down, 
killing  the  sergeant-major,  a sergeant,  and  five  privates. 
Major  Power  resigned  his  commission  in  1833,  and  for 
many  years  spent  the  wandering  life  which  was  then 
usual  with  half-pay  officers  who  had  no  private  means. 
His  son,  therefore,  was  educated  for  short  periods  at 
schools  in  Gloucester,  Liverpool,  Cheltenham,  Leamington, 
and  Whitby,  never  remaining  long  enough  at  any  place 
to  receive  a thorough  grounding  in  classics  and  mathe- 
matics. His  name  appears  in  the  lists  of  Cheltenham 
College  as  a day  boy  admitted  at  Easter,  1842,  the 
college  having  been  opened  in  the  previous  autumn. 
Having  decided  to  adopt  the  profession  of  medicine,  he 
was  apprenticed  to  Mr.  Thomas  Lowe  Wheeler  in  1844,  who 
was  afterwards  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Examiners  at  the 
Apothecaries’  Hall.  Mr.  Wheeler  was  the  son  of  Thomas 
Wheeler  (1754-1847),  the  botanist,  who  was  apothecary  to 
St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital.  The  apprentice  lived  with  his 
master  in  Newcastle-court,  Gracechurch-street,  E.C.,  entered 
St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  and  was  diligent  in  attending 
the  early  morning  botanical  lectures  and  the  herborisings 
which  were  then  a feature  of  the  medical  curriculum. 

The  result  of  this  botanical  training  enabled  Mr.  Power  to 
win  the  Galen  silver  medal  and  the  Linnrean  silver  medal  given 
annually  by  the  Society  of  Apothecaries,  and  in  1851  he  was 
admitted  a Licentiate  of  this  body.  In  the  same  year  he 
took  the  Membership  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of 
England,  and  on  Dec.  1st,  1854,  he  was  elected  F.R.O.S.  Eng. 
At  the  same  time  he  was  graduating  in  medicine  at  the 
University  of  London  where  he  had  a brilliant  career.  He  took 
the  prize  in  chemistry  at  the  matriculation  examination,  the 
exhibition  and  gold  medal  in  anatomy  and  physiology,  and 
the  gold  medal  in  structural  and  physiological  botany  at  the 
intermediate  examination  in  medicine  in  1852,  the  scholarship 
and  gold  medal  in  physiology  and  comparative  anatomy,  and 
the  scholarship  and  gold  medal  in  surgery  at  the  Final  M.B. 
examination,  graduating  M.B.  in  1855.  Four  years  before, 
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that  is  in  1851,  he  had  been  appointed  demonstrator 
of  anatomy  at  the  Westminster  Hospital,  and  for  the 
next  ten  years  he  lectured  successively  on  comparative 
anatomy,  human  anatomy,  and  physiology  at  that  school. 
He  was  appointed  assistant  surgeon  to  the  Royal  Westminster 
Ophthalmic  Hospital  in  1856  and  assistant  surgeon  to  the 
Westminster  Hospital  in  1857.  The  latter  post  he  resigned 
in  1867,  when  he  was  elected  ophthalmic  surgeon  to 
St.  George’s  Hospital.  In  1870  he  resigned  his  position  at 
St.  George’s  Hospital  to  become  the  first  ophthalmic  surgeon 
at  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  a position  which  he  held  for 
nearly  a quarter  of  a century.  For  12  years  he  was  oph- 
thalmic surgeon  to  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital  at  Chatham, 
where  he  attended  every  Wednesday  afternoon,  leaving 
London  at  2 o’clock  and  arriving  in  town  again  at  6,  and 
as  by  this  time  his  private  practice  was  very  large,  it  will  be 
seen  that  throughout  his  long  professional  career  his  life  was 
an  extraordinarily  industrious  one. 

Mr.  Power’s  varied  literary  work  showed  well  his  industry 
and  wide  range  of  exact  knowledge.  In  1863  he  translated 
for  the  New  Sydenham  Society  the  work  of  Wilhelm 
Kramer  of  Berlin,  entitled:  “The  Aural  Surgery  of  the 
Present  Day.”  From  1864  to  1876  he  edited  the  sixth, 
seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  editions  of  Carpenter’s  famous 
“ Principles  of  Human  Physiology.”  The  following  excerpt 
from  a review  of  the  seventh  edition,  published  in 
The  Lancet  of  April  10th,  1869,  bears  testimony  to  the 
essential  characteristics  of  his  work  : “ It  is  in  all  respects  an 
admirable  work,  and  we  congratulate  Dr.  Carpenter  on 
having  secured  the  services  of  a man  endowed  with  the 
ability,  learning,  and  conscientious  exactitude  of  its  editor, 
Mr.  Power.  We  almost  regret,  with  so  much  new  matter 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  recasting  and  reconstruction 
of  the  old  on  the  other,  that  Mr.  Power  did  not  rewrite 
the  book,  for  the  production  of  a new  edition  so  complete  as 
the  present  one  must  have  caused  him  infinite  labour.”  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  Power  may  almost  be  said  to  have  rewritten 
each  edition.  In  1869  “ Illustrations  of  the  Principal 
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Diseases  of  the  Eye”  was  published  by  Messrs.  Churchill, 
the  original  coloured  drawings  having  been  made  by  Power 
himself  from  the  patients  who  came  under  his  observa- 
tion at  the  Royal  Westminster  Ophthalmic  Hospital.  In 
1870  he  translated  for  the  New  Sydenham  Society  Pro- 
fessor Strieker’s  “Manual  of  Human  and  Comparative 
Histology.”  This  publication  formed  a very  valuable 
and  welcome  addition  to  English  medical  literature. 
The  translator’s  own  knowledge  of  the  subject,  joined 
to  his  familiarity  with  the  German  language  and  his  mastery 
over  his  own,  resulted  in  the  production  of  a volume  that 
betrayed  scarcely  a trace  of  its  foreign  origin.  In  1876 
Power  translated,  for  Ziemssen’s  “ Cyclopmdia  of  the 
Practice  of  Medicine,”  Erb  on  “Diseases  of  the  Peripheral 
Cerebro-spinal  Nerves,”  and  from  1879  to  1899  he  re-edited, 
for  the  New  Sydenham  Society,  in  conjunction  with  Dr. 
Leonard  Sedgwick,  Mayne’s  “Expository  Lexicon  of  Medical 
Terms.”  The  new  edition  was  planned  on  so  large  a scale, 
that  the  last  volume,  P to  Z,  was  completed  by  Mr.  George 
Parker.  In  1884  his  “ Elements  of  Human  Physiology,”  one 
of  Cassell’s  manuals,  was  published,  was  very  highly  com- 
mended by  the  medical  press,  and  obtained  wide  popularity. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  in  addition  to  all  his 
literary  and  official  duties  Mr.  Power  was  for  many  years  a 
leading  London  ophthalmic  surgeon  whose  wise  advice  and 
manual  dexterity  were  daily  in  demand,  it  will  be  wondered 
what  time  over  he  could  have  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  this 
journal.  The  fact  is  that  he  was  an  untiring  as  well  as  a 
methodical  worker,  and  his  industry  and  love  of  order 
enabled  him  not  only  to  keep  abreast  of  ophtbalmological 
literature,  but  also  to  read  widely  in  anatomy,  physiology, 
and  botany,  and  to  record  his  candid  views  upon  what  he 
read  with  regularity.  Week  after  week,  year  after  year,  in 
this  manner  he  sat  in  genial  judgment  upon  medical  writers, 
and  so  closely  accurate  were  his  appreciations,  and  so 
obviously  fair  and  friendly  his  strictures,  that  we  can 
hardly  remember  an  occasion  when  an  author  was  moved 
to  protest  against  his  criticisms.  Gradually,  as  different 
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branches  of  science  underwent  development,  Power  advised 
us  that  it  was  time  for  us  to  seek  the  help  of  some  one  more 
in  touch  with  special  work  in  zoology,  botany,  and,  lastly, 
in  physiology  ; but  for  many  years  in  these  subjects  as  well  as 
in  his  particular  subject  of  ophthalmology  he  was  our  general 
adviser.  No  member  of  the  staff  was  ever  more  missed  than 
he  was  when  retirement  from  London  broke  his  intimate 
association  with  us,  and  in  this  office  his  memory  will 
always  be  cherished.  And  the  feeling  of  regret  that  we  can 
thus  personally  express  will,  we  know,  be  shared  by  hundreds 
of  his  colleagues,  pupils  patients,  and  friends,  for  it  was 
impossible  not  to  feel  that  Power’s  handsome  presence  and 
genial  bearing  were  the  exterior  that  fitted  well  a generous, 
simple,  strenuous  nature. 

At  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England  he  filled  nearly 
all  the  official  positions.  He  was  a member  of  the  Board  of 
Examiners  in  anatomy  and  physiology  from  1875  to  1880  and 
again  from  1881  to  1884,  and  on  the  reconstituted  board  as 
an  examiner  in  physiology  from  1884  to  1886,  and  as  an 
examiner  in  anatomy  and  physiology  for  the  F.R.C.S.  from 
1884  to  1886.  He  served  two  terms  of  office  as  a member 
of  the  Council  from  1879  to  1890,  and  was  a Vice-President 
for  the  year  1885.  He  delivered  the  Arris  and  Gale  lectures 
on  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  1882-83 ; was  Hunterian  Pro- 
fessor of  Surgery  and  Pathology,  1885-87  ; Bradshaw 
lecturer,  1886;  and  Hunterian  Orator  in  1889.  His  wide 
learning,  his  particularly  clear  insight  into  his  subjects, 
and  his  kindness  of  heart  and  manner  made  him  an 
ideal  examiner.  He  acted  as  an  examiner  in  phy- 
siology at  the  University  of  London  in  1870,  as  examiner  in 
the  natural  science  tripos  at  Cambridge  in  1874-75,  as 
examiner  in  the  school  of  natural  science  at  Oxford  1875-77, 
and  he  also  examined  at  the  University  of  Durham. 
Among  other  posts  which  he  filled  may  be  enumerated 
the  office  of  professor  of  physiology  at  the  Royal  Vete- 
rinary College  1881-1904,  where  he  became  the  friend 
and  trusted  adviser  of  many  generations  of  veterinary 
students.  On  his  retirement  he  was  much  touched  by  their 
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presentation  to  him  of  an  arm-chair  fitted  with  an  electric 
reading-lamp  and  furnished  with  an  appropriate  inscription, 
as  well  as  by  a separate  presentation  from  the  veterinary 
surgeons  in  South  Africa  who  had  been  too  late  in  joining 
the  original  testimonial.  He  served  the  office  of  President 
of  the  Harveian  Society  of  London  for  a double  term  of 
office  during  the  years  1880-81,  a unique  tenure  of  the  chair. 
He  was  President  of  the  Ophthalmological  Society  of  the 
United  Kingdom  1890-92  ; Bowman  lecturer  in  1887,  when 
he  took  for  his  subject  “The  Relation  of  Ophthalmic  Disease 
to  Certain  Normal  and  Pathological  Conditions  of  the 
Sexual  Organs  ” ; and  a Vice-President  of  the  Royal  Medical 
and  Chirurgical  Society  1892-93.  For  many  years  he  was 
surgeon  to  the  Linen  and  Woollen  Drapers’  Benevolent  Fund 
and  to  the  Artists’  Benevolent  Society. 

He  married  his  first  cousin  Ann,  daughter  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Simpson,  of  Meadowfield,  Whitby,  Yorkshire,  on 
Dec.  21st,  1854,  with  whom  in  due  course  he  celebrated  his 
golden  wedding  day.  He  lived  immediately  after  his 
marriage  at  3,  Grosvenor-terrace,  now  56,  Belgrave-road, 
S.W.  ; in  1866  he  moved  to  45,  Seymour-street,  W. ; and  in 
1870  to  37a,  Great  Cumberland-place,  where  he  remained 
until  he  retired  to  his  house,  Bagdale  Hall,  Whitby. 
Always  a hard  worker,  as  we  have  seen  by  our  brief  record 
of  his  professional  life,  the  necessities  of  a large  family 
made  the  earlier  years  of  bis  life  especially  strenuous. 
Coaching  students  for  their  examinations  and  literary  work 
were  the  chief  sources  of  income,  and  for  many  years  he 
accustomed  himself  to  go  to  bed  at  two  or  three  o’clock  in 
the  morning  and  to  awake  at  six,  when  he  was  ready  to  go 
to  the  baths  with  his  boys  or  to  the  parks  for  a run  before 
breakfast,  or  in  later  years  for  a bicycle  ride.  Many  pleasant 
evenings  were  spent  with  T.  K.  Parker  at  a time  when  he  was 
working  first  on  the  foraminifera,  later  on  the  shoulder 
girdle  and  sternum  in  the  vertebrata,  and,  finally,  on  the 
structure  and  development  of  the  frog’s  skull.  Parker  s 
beautiful  dissections  made  with  a pair  of  sewing  needles 
stuck  into  penholders  and  his  harmless  eccentricities  of 
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expression  and  of  thought  were  a constant  theme  of  wonder 
and  amusement,  and  his  death  was  the  first  of  a series  of 
blows  which  saddened  the  later  years  of  Mr.  Power’s  life. 
Sir  William  Savory,  his  life-long  friend  and  companion, 
died  in  1895  ; Mr.  Bowater  J.  Vernon,  his  colleague  with 
whom  he  was  in  daily  communication,  in  1901 ; and  the 
dreadful  tragedy  when  his  artist  daughter  and  his  grand- 
daughter were  drowned  before  his  eyes  and  he  was  himself 
rescued  with  difficulty  finally  decided  him  to  leave  London 
for  a more  restful  life  in  congenial  surroundings. 

Mr.  Power  was  a skilful  artist  both  in  water  colours  and 
with  a brush  and  indian  ink,  and  in  early  life  he  played  the 
violin.  His  artistic  powers  he  inherited  from  his  father,  who 
had  received  a commission  from  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  York  in 
return  for  a pair  of  water-colour  sketches  which  he  had 
ventured  to  send  as  a present  to  the  Commander-in-Chief 
with  a letter  asking  for  employment  as  the  son  of  a Peninsular 
veteran.  These  powers  he  transmitted  to  one  daughter— 
Lucy  Beatrice — who  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  on 
more  than  one  occasion  and  was  making  for  herself  a 
reputation  as  a portrait  painter  at  the  time  of  her  tragic 
death. 

The  funeral  took  place  at  Whitby  on  Saturday,  Jan.  21st. 
The  funeral  service  was  read  impressively  by  the  Rev.  George 
Austen,  M.A.,  canon  of  York  and  rector  of  Whitby.  There 
were  numerous  tokens  of  regard  from  his  fellow  townsmen, 
the  shops  along  the  route  of  the  funeral  being  nearly  all 
closed,  although  it  was  market  day. 


